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A PROGRAMME FOR YOU. 


A CATALOGUE of what every person 
wants, in order to be as happy as he is 
conscious of the capability of being, would read 
somewhat like this: an abundance of 

Health, 

Genius, 

Intellectual Culture, 

Beauty, 

Social Skill, 

Attractive Magnetism. 

Why should we not have all these, every 
one of us, to our heart’s content ? What is to 
hinder? You appreciate them—they stand to 
you as symbols of power and happiness. Why 
not begin right here with these things that are 
nearest to us, and let the wealth of mere ex- 
ternal surroundings that we were going to 
gather from the ends of the earth wait alittle ? 
To be sure, wealth will come fast enough, as 
the accompaniment of good living; but let us 
start by being healthy, bright, young, learned, 
loving, beautiful and diffusive. Nothing short 
of this is full manhood or womanhood. Are 
you willing to be less than a whole person ? 

And don’t put it off. What is the use? 
There is no sign that you will be any better 
situated for these things a hundred or a thou- 
sand years hence, thannow. Everything is on 
hand to help you, that ever will be. Begin 
by getting rid of the notion that these things 
are unattainable, that they were meant only 
for the fortunate few, and that if they are 
ever to be reached it is only by weary up-hill 
toil. No such thing. Dash—dash! as well 
as drill. Be bold—try—assume. March up 
to this hobgoblin that says “ you can’t,” and 
you will find it is only a devil’s scare-post put 
in your pathway to keep you back. 

The fact is, that we have got all the advan- 
tage that could possibly be wished, for realiz- 
ing our highest conceptions of beauty and joy: 
As long as Christ, a glorious resurrection vic- 
tor, invites us to identify ourselves with him— 
as long as the Primitive Church is brimming 
over with life in all the forms of genius, beauty, 
science and art, ready to pour these treasures 
into any courageous heart that dares to look 





up and say, “Yes; I accept them,” what 
more could we ask ? 

Do not think that these things can come 
only in stingy measure, and by hard work. 
This is the old-fogy view. They come more 
by organization and spiritual transfusion than 
by the cider-mill tug of mere schooling. The 
present railroad progress of science and art in 
the world proves this. A common man lives 
in ideas more in a day now, than he would 
have done in a month a hundred years ago. 
Why? Because there is a closer social organ- 
ization than there was then, by which thought 
and feeling are transfused from one to another. 
Let this tendency to organization be perfected, 
let it cordially and consciously take in Christ 
and the Primitive Church, and the facilities of 
attainment in every good and beautiful thing 
will be a hundredfold greater still. a. 


THE PARASITE.—NO. 3. 


4 pw writ from Syracuse is still delayed, 
and Mills is now talking about settling with 
the Community. His views are still lofty, 
but somewhat below $30,000. We expect he 
will conclude to accept our offer of settling 
according to our published terms, which terms 
he solemnly subscribed last spring. We have 
reason to believe that his counsel at Syracuse 
advised him to do so from the first, and that 
they were induced to entertain his suit only 
by his misrepresentation that we would not 
settle with him. The boast with which he 
came back from 8. that “the papers that 
would force us to submit to him were all made 
out and ready to be served at any moment,” 
appears to have been simply a “big scare,” with 
but small foundation in fact. We confidently 
expect to have to thank the Syracuse lawyers 
for being more considerate and civil to us than 
their client gave them credit for. 

And here we may as well pay a debt of 
gratitude that we owe to lawyers as a class, 
and especially to those in the neighborhood of 
Oneida. Long ago in our Second Annual Re- 
port (1850) we said : 

“ An important fact which our experience 
to establish, is, that, of the three learned profes- 
sions which rule society and determine public 
opinion, viz., the doctors, the lawyers, and the 
priests, THE LAWYERS ARE FAR THE MOST LIB- 
ERAL TOWARD us. There is a class of pettifog- 
gers, it is true, who by no means deserve this 
commendation ; but we have found lawyers who 
are really well educated and in good practice, 
so far as we have come in contact with them 
to be immeasurably superior to the doctors and 
priests, in the civilization of free thought and 
discussion. So the very men into whose hands 
the intolerance of society is most likely to 
throw us, are the men who are most likely to 
prove liberal mediators between us and society.” 





We still have reason to say all this, and 
more. It would be difficult to estimate the 
value of the services and counsels given to 
the Community in the dark days of its early 
trials, by the late Hon. Timothy Jenkins— 
given spontaneously and with a zeal that 
sprung from no hope of fee, but from real 
kindness of heart. In like manner we have 
found an ever ready and liberal friend in 
I. N. Messinger, Esq. We doubt whether 
Mills could have got a hearing from any of 
the gentlemen of the law in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Community. We are 
quite sure that he tried to enlist lawyers at 
Utica early in October, immediately after he 
swindled the Community out of that $100, 
and tried in vain. 

But to proceed to busmess:—We call the 
attention of those who propose to study the 
character of Mills as a scientific specimen, to 
what may be called the force-element, which 
is visible in every lineament of the sketch 
we have given of him in two preceding 
numbers, and which we regard as the leading 
feature of his character, and the key to all its 
mysteries and monstrosities. 

We use the word force in this connection in 
its widest sense, as comprehending not merely 
physical and legal driving, but that kind of 
moral force which works by boring importunity, 
and by pinching and goading consciences. 
With this definition consider the following 
items : 

In the first place, before joining the Commu- 
nity, he forced his wife into extremities that 
led to divorce and the wreck of his family. 

Then in his first connection with the Com- 
munity he attempted to force fellowship with 
the opposite sex. 

That failing, he attempted to force the Com- 
munity to help him force such fellowship. 

That failing, he seceded, and forced the 
Community to pay what they did not owe him. 

Then his partnership with Rickel ended ina 
game of reciprocal force, or forcing and being - 
forced. 

After that he forced his way back into the 


goes | Community. 


Thenceforward he undertook, in his old 
fashion, but on a larger scale, to force women 
to consort with him. 

Failing in this as before, he undertook more 
systematically and perseveringly than any out- 
sider can imagine, to force the authorities in 
the Community to help him force the women. 

Failing again in this, he fell to plotting all 
sorts of schemes for forcing the Community 
by law, or by fear of the law, to submit to his 
dictation. 
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It should be noted.that his latest and" fa-| 
vorite plan has been, not to secede and ex- 
tort money from the Community (though he 
has contemplated this always as a last resort), 
but rather to stay in, and force the Community 
by fear of the law, to give him full swing; 
The stubbornness and unceasing direction of 
his forcing propensity may be seen in the fact 
that every time he had what we have termed 
a reaction fit, i. e., a fitof seeming repentance 
(and such fitsoccurred frequently), the first 
thing he did after it, was to send to some wo- 
man a solicitation for fellowship, as if he were 
determined to clutch the wages of his humilia- 
tion, and carry by finesse the point he could 
not carry by storm. Such advances were of 
course repulsed, and then followed the old train 
of wrath, plotting and threatening. 

When at last he found that he could not 
frighten the Community into submission to his 
system of woman-slavery, he determined, as 
the South did in a similar case, to “ smash the 
concern.” ‘The morning before he started for 
Syracuse, Mrs. Mills remonstrated with him.— 
His reply to her was, “ Are you aware that 
I have it in my power to tear the Oneida Com- 
munity to pieces?” No,” said she, “I 
have no more idea that you can tear the Onei- 
da Community to pieces than that you can tear 
down the throne of God.’’* 

Now who does not see in all this the very 
image and spirit of that great forcing system 
which has all but destroyed this nation? The 
essence of slavery is selfish, lawless force. It 
forces the negroes from Africa. It forces 
them to work. It forces all men to suppress 
their horror and hold their tongues in its pres- 
ence. It has forced the nation to sanction 
and extend it. It attempted to force its uni- 
versal acceptance ; and when it was resisted, 
it forced the nation into war, and swore to ac- 
complish its destruction. 


In Mills we haye a sample of the same 
JSoreing spirit, working on the higher plane of 
family life. Who can tell how many house- 
holds in all lands are made hells on earth by 
such men? Ifwe are called to begin the 
war for woman’s emancipation, we will thank 
God for the post of honor. 


What are the results of this forcing system 
in Mills’ case ? Let us review his history and 
note them. 

The result of his forcing propensity in_ his 
original family was that his wife detested him 
so that she preferred, nay, would now prefer, a 
home in the poor-house to a life with him ; and 
his children have, every one of them, at one 
time or another, revolted against him and_for- 
saken him. Tere is his own description. of 


* According to Mrs. Mills’s account, his forcing ma- 
nia in times past has even gone so far as to rage 
almost literally against the throne of God. She says 
that he was once mending an old sled in the house, 
and in attempting to drive cut-nails into the hard 
runner broke a number of them in succession, 
Whereupon he swore he would drive a nail there at 
any rate, and on failing again, shook his fist at the 
heayens, exclaiming, “Jess Christ, you old villain, 
you have nothing to do but sit-up tere and aggravate 





me |” 


one’of his daughters’ feelings and behavior to 
ward him: 

“J have patiently wated on her most five 
years, to be respectful, te those older than her- 
self, and also to me, till patienee has ceased to 
be a virtue. I have had but little to do with her, 
from the fact she would shun me as she would 
a serpent, and has always given me to under- 
stand by allher acts and spirit, I had nothing to 
do with her, or her acts, good or bad, and has 
always treated me as some poor miserable out- 
cast not worthy of her notice.” 

His attempts to force fellowship with women 
in the Community resulted in his becoming ut- 
terly loathsome to them, so that, as he himself 
says, his “social addresses were spurned by 
almost every woman in the Community for 
most 5 years.” 

His attempts to force the Community to 
help him force the women, made him a nui- 
sance to the men. And so it came to pass that 
he had not a friend in the Community. His 
threatenings, his law-plots, his swindling, and 
his Syracuse irruption, have at last placed 
him in the attitude of an open enemy of the 
Community, and so have thrown him out of 
even the semblance of membership. Yet true 
to his old system of force, and true to the 
stick-and-hang instincts of all parasites, he stays 
where he has become a nuisance and a horror, 
and God only knows when he will go to his 
own place. 

But indeed it is not to be wondered that he 
shrinks from launching again into the world ; 
for we doubt whether, as he looks out on the 
wide ocean of humanity, he can see a glimmer- 
ing of friendship awaiting him in any quarter. 
Certain it is that the people of the region 
whence he came to the Community were 
ready to ride him on a rail, and his own eldest 
daughter (she of the “ delightful spirit’), with 
her husband, repulsed him from their house- 
hold in Illinois on account of his forcing hab- 
its as long ago as when he was seeking readmis- 
sion to the Community, and have been in open 
feud with him ever since. 

' Such are the results of the forcing system. 
And such is the man who now stands forth 
against the Oneida Community, as the cham- 
pion, not only of law and order, but of the 
highest kind of jealousy for female virtue and 
general chastity. 

This scoundrel has abused mankind long 
enough. We account ita public duty to ex- 
pose him, let the consequences to ourselves be 
what they may. We label him a force-parasite ; 
and we trust that the scientific student of hu- 
man nature will see from our description that 
this is a well marked species, quite distinct 
from the more common sorts of insinuating, 
wriggling, slippery vermin that-prey upon man- 
kind chiefly by the arts of hypocrisy and decep- 
tion. This is the species described by Paul 
when he said of the reprobate Jews, ‘* They 
please not God, and are contrary to all men.” 
(1 Thess. 2: 15.) Mills takes no pains to 
please God, man, or woman; cares nothing 
for- popularity ; never tries to curry a point by 
attraction ; but studies day and night the 
checker-board of force, relying first of course 





on moral force, i. e., moral pinching and goad- 
ing, and failing in that, then on legal force, 
and finally, when both these fail, on physical 
force—the power of the brute and the bully. 
In a word, he is the representative of that 
species of parasites which works its way 
through the vitals of families and society by 
bare power of jackass-will and brazen effront- 
ery, without lubrication of any kind except 
canting pretences of extraordinary piety. 
J. H. N. 


THE NATURAL TERM OF LIFE. 


HE following communication was received 

some months since, but was laid aside 
for re-reading and unintentionally overlooked. 
We like the pleasant way in which the writer 
treats the subject, and shall be glad if his ob- 
servations help to turn attention to the true 
conditions of life and’ the resurrection : 

Oneida, Madison Co., N. Y., t 





July 21, 1864. 

Dear Mr. Epiror:—I am amused—ex- 
cuse my freedom—I am quite an old acquain- 
tance, and will therefore tell you aT read 
Tue Circurar occasionally—through that I first 
heard of you—and to-day a friend pointed out 
to me an article in the No. for June 6th, headed 
a“ New Problem for Science,” which I read 
and felt merry over. 

The particular passage which most pro- 
voked my mirth, because made so confidently 
and gravely, is this: “ According to history, 
nine hundred years is the natural limit of hu- 
man life, which by some strange discrepancy is 
reduced to ninety.” 

This statement appears to me so extreme, 
and unsupported, not to say absurd, that I know 
you will excuse my mirth, which may be after 
all not an unintended effect on the part of the au- 
thor. Having concluded to make an afternoon 
of it, | have looked through the subsequent num- 
bers of Tue Circutar, and finding no attempt 
from any “ modern scientific leader, to untargle 
this knot,” Iam disposed to drop you my 
thoughts on the subject, before they get cool. 


In all history there are recorded the names 
of only eight individuals, 1 think, whose ages 
reached nine hundred years or thereabouts. 
Does the writer mean to make the ages of those 
eight persons to represent the natural limit of 
human life even during that period? How do 
we know that the countless and unrecorded 
thousands who died before the flood, lived 
longer than we of the present age? Of course 
when we use the expression “ natural limit of 
human life,” we mean the average of that life tak- 
en in the aggregate. We might as correctly say 
that the strength of Sampson stands for the natu- 
ral limit of the strength of ali men, as that the 
age of Methuselah represents the natural limit of 
human life. So much for that. Now is the 
life of the human species dwindling? On the 
whole I think not. I believe that the average 
life-power of mankind at birth, is in all ages the 
same—that it depends upon his conditions and 
the circumstances with which God has sur- 
rounded him, as to how fast or how long he 
shall live. Man cannot increase his life capac- 
ity by any natural means, though he has it in 
his power to shorten his days to any extent. 
His life capacity, or possibility, is determined at 
conception ; and he has no more control over 
that than had Adam. Just in the ratio of the 
activity or intensity of the lives of the ancients 
were they shortened, as the intelligent student 
of the Bible will see, from Moses onward. For 
all we know to the contrary, the antediluvian 
accomplished no more at five hundred years 
than has the smart modern man at fifty. To esti- 
mate age truly, we must count heart-throbs. 
That the life-pewer vf the human species is not 
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dwindling, though it may be hurried, is evident 
from the manifestations of that power which 
every day witnesses, the world over; and which 
has not been surpassed by any former age. 

And further, the life of the body, in my opin- 
ion, has a peculiar purpose to subserve. e 
function of the body as a whole, is to elaborate 
the soul. Thisis the ultimate. From the food 
which we eat, and the air which we breathe, is 
attracted a more refined matter, and from that, 
something still more refined, and so on through 
the succeeding stages or births, until the soul 
is reached. When the external growth of the 
soul is perfected, the function of the body ceases. 
It is therefore effete matter. We cannot elude 
the law of promotion and transformation. The 
grosser the body, the longer it takes the life- 
power to spiritualize it, and to elaborate the 
delicate organism of the soul. It is not much 
to the credit of some of the antediluvians, that 
it took nine hundred years to fit them for an- 
other life. “Whom the gods love, die young.” 
The great age of Adam, and his immediate pos- 
terity, was the inevitable sequence of the fall. 
It shows the depth of the degradation to which 
they had sunk. Glancing through the centuries 
which have followed, we see that in just the 
proportion that mankind have arisen from the 
fall, have put off the old Adam, and put on 
Christ, has the life of the body settled to the 
normal and God-given standard. The great 
age of the body, is not a characteristic of the 
highest civilization. Why should we want our 
bodily lives to percolate through nine hundred 
years, when the soul can appropriate all that 
would be valuable to it m that period, in 
seventy years, and perhaps less? 

I am inclined to believe, with you, that the 
time will come when there will be no more 
death—when the spirit will dominate the body, 
and keep it vigorous and youthful forever. This 
will not be brought about however, through the 
culture of the body, or through its gross strength 
or endurance; but through the refinement, con- 
densation, and supremacy, of the spirit of life, 
which in time will give man such a body as had 
Christ after the resurrection, and will make him 
a denizen of either the visible or invisible 
worlds, at his option. Respectfully, 

Cuaries J. Beton. 


We think the passage in the article referred 
to, namely—* According to history, nine hun- 
dred years is the natural limit of human life, 
which by some strange discrepancy is reduced 
to ninety” —is open to objection; and if we 
had written it, we should have made no such 
admission as is contained in the first clause 
thereof. We see no more reason for placing 
the “ natural limit” of human life at nine hun- 
dred years than for placing it at nine years, 
If history teaches anything on this point, it 
teaches that the natural term of life is more— 
and, for aught that appears to the contrary, 
infinitely more—than nine hundred years,— 
The patriarchs of the antediluvian age did 
not live under any more “ natural” conditions 
than do present generations. Methuselah, 
with all his ancestors and contemporaries, 
lived after all the poisonous Satanic influences 
consequent upon the fall were let loose upon 
the world ; and life under such conditions must 
have been “ unnatural.”” According to histo- 
ry, we should say, not only has the bodily life 
of man since the flood been reduced from nine 
hundred years to ninety, but, before the flood 
it was reduced from a condition of unlimited 
duration to nine hundred years. And the 
great problem for the faith and science of 
heroic men and women to solve, is, not how to. 
go back to the pre-Noahican limit of life, but 





ve to go back, or rather forward, to its Ede 

onditions of unlimited existence. We must 
learn not merely how to live a “ little longer,” 
but how to live forever. 

We do not believe the assumption of our 
eorrespondent—which is the same as the as- 
sertion of physiologists generally—that every 
man has a certain life-power which is deter- 
mined at conception ; and that he cannot by 
any natural means increase that life-power.— 
The deepest facts of human existence prove 
the contrary. The assertion is based on de- 
ductions from purely unnatural phenomena. 
The simple fact about man is, that he is formed 
to be a vessel of the inspiration of God, the 
recipient of continued life-influx. Because 
men do not generally illustrate this law in any 
obvious way, is no argument against it. Hu- 
man history has not been without illustrations 
of it; and if it has been proved in the case of 
one man, it is proved for the race. Christ, in 
his whole career, was such an illustration.— 
Of Moses it is recorded that when he died at 
the age of one hundred and twenty years, 
“his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated.”” And his testimony, like that of 
Christ, was, that ‘‘ man doth not live by bread 
only, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God, doth man live.” That 
the human race in the unnatural state pro- 
duced by the reign of sin and death, have lost 
the knowledge and experience of lite-renewal, 
and of living by the word of God, only proves 
how far they have drifted from the heavenly 
order. But not till the resources of resurrec- 
tion-life, and the limits of fellowship with the 
Spirit of God, are exhausted, are we justified 
in assuming that our life-power is a fixed 
quantity incapable of enlargement. 

We think, moreover, that if the resurrec- 
tion-age which our correspondent anticipates, 
is ever realized, this idea of the limited life- 
power of man will have to be discarded. Vie- 
tory over death and the enduring domination 
of the soul over the body, cannot be organized 
on any such foundation. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 





BIRDS IN THE CITY, 


New York, Nov. 23, 1864. 

You, my country friend, who are supposed for 
a considerable portion of the year to be awak- 
ened at early dawn by the sweet, warbling notes 
of airy songsters, and whose daily toil is so often 
lightened and made happy by their presence and 
harmony, have probably no thought of visiting 
New York for the purpose of seeing and hear: 
ing the birds! And yet were you, to call on 
your friend, the writer, he would, acting as your 
cicerone, conduct you very soon after your arri- 
val toa “Bird Emporium,” where you would 
hear more bird-music in half an hour than you 
have probably heard in any week of your. life— 
where you would be inclined to put your hands 
to your ears, to keep out the excess of warbles 
which would demand entrance. Let the place 
be Charles Zoller’s establishment, No. 3. North 
William Street. Here you will find about two 
thousand birds, and it will ‘seem to. you_as 





though eyery little threat was doing its best to 
command attention. 
there is a full stock on hand, birds from Germa- 
ny, Belgium, England, Africa, South America, 
California, &c. &c., including among others the 
following varieties: German and Belgian Long- 
Breed Canaries, Nightingales, Whistling Bulfinch 
es, Larks, Blackbirds, Goldfincghes, Linnets, 
Starlings, Threshers, Sparrows, Parrots, &c. If 
the principal is in and not too busily engaged, 
and withal inclined to be sociable, he may tell 
you (as he did me to-day), that he has been 
engaged in this business some fifteen years; 
that he makes a yearly trip to Europe to pur- 
chase birds; that he buys them mostly in the 
little kingdom of Hanover, where birds ( espee- 
ially canaries) are raised in large numbers for 
sale and exportation ; that he sells about 4,000 
birds a year; that besides his retail trade, he 
sells many birds at wholesale, shipping them to 
California, Cuba, Havanna, Canada, and other 
places ; that the war has damaged the bird-busi- 
ness on account of high rates of exchange ; that 
they are generally healthy after they reach this 
country, but many (nearly 25 per cent.) die on 
the passage hither; that they are subject to con- 
tagious diseases which cause them to die very 
rapidly ; that certain African and South Ameri- 
can birds have a very fine plumage in summer, 


which they change in winter months for a sober 


gray ; and also all you desire to know about the 
most suitable food for different varieties, &c. 

If the lady of the establishment is at leisure, 
she will tell you she does not like the continual 
noise of the birds ; that there is no rest or quiet ; 
that she is so familiar with the sounds that she 


can distinguish the notes of the difierent kinds of 


birds; that she can tell instantly on looking at a 
bird whether it feels well or ill, and can generally 
cure the sick ones. She will also tell you that 
there is a very great difference in Canary birds 
—some varieties being far more valuable than 
others on account of their superior richness and 
clearness of notes. The notes of the best vari 


eties sound clear and smooth, while those of 


others are indistinct and comparatively rough. 
As with persons so with birds. Some you can 
listen to with pleasure a long time, while others 
fatigue anc displease you at once. The clearest 
and sweetest singers, | was told, are raised in 
mountainous places, and have the benefit of a 
clear and elevated atmosphere. This lady pro- 
fessed to be able to tell by hearing a Canary 
bird sing whether it was raised in a high or low 
country. 

You may know ( what I did not before) that 
the pure, original Canary bird is never of a 
bright yellow. Only varieties which have been 
“improved,” and acclimated in Europe and 
other countries, boast of great beauty of plu 
mage. On this point the writer of the article 
onthe Canary bird in the American Cyclope- 
dia tells the same story. Ilesays: “The native 
birds differs materially from the variety com. 
monly seen in cages; the adult male has a much 
darker bill; the gener?! color of the plumage 
varies from a greenish yellow on the front, chin, 
throat, and breast, to a golden yellow on the 
belly ; the sides, thighs, and under tail coveris 
are dirty white ; the top of the head, back, and 
upper tail coverts, brown ash, with a longitudinal 
brown spot down each feather; the wing feath- 
ers, brown black, with pale brown edges, mar- 


gined with white near the back. The color of 
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the female is more dingy and indistinct, having 
much less greenish yellow about it.” 

I have visited three firms who import birds 
for sale, and there are perhaps half a dozen 
other bird dealers in the city. Iam tempted 
to try my hand at a more particular description 
of certain varieties which arrested my atten- 
tion, but forbear for the present, and-close by 
saying—When you visit this city, call at 
Charles Zoller’s establishment, No. 3 North 
William St., if you want to hear a babel of bird- 


music. Ww. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON—VISIT TO 
THE SCENE OF HIS DEATH. 
New York, Nov. 21, 1864. 

There is scarcely an American who does not 
know something about the death of General 
Alexander Hamilton; and yet, it is probable 
that but few of the present generation are ac- 
quainted with the details of that tragical event, 
and especially with the place where he fell. 
Yesterday, in company with a friend, I visited 
the exact locality, or what is ‘represented to be 
such, by the old residents of the neighborhood. 
It is in Weehawken, about three miles north of 
the Hoboken Ferry, on the west bank of the 
Hudson. The day was an appropriate one for 
the occasion. A penetrating mist, cooled by a 
northern breeze, came down into our faces 
from the somber clouds just above us, and the soil 
of our foot-path for much of the way, was moist- 
ened to the consistency of paste, which told on 
our boots and tried our legs. Surely these 
were fitting circumstances for such an under- 
taking—the very elements suggesting sorrow 
and tears. 

There was formerly a monument which 
marked the spot, but the inclemency of the 
weather, and the more inclement hands of rude 
men, have within a few years broken it in 
pieces, and a fragment only remains lying in a 
farm-yard near by. A half-decayed cedar’ tree 
is the only signal left to mark the place; it was 
within a few feet of it that Hamilton fell. At 
the foot of this tree, a stone wall about three 
feet high and ten feet long has been built, ap- 
parently to prevent the land from sliding into 
the highway called the Hudson River road. 
This road has but recently been built. Aside from 
these things there is nothing to designate the spot, 
and unless something is done to prevent it, the 
inroads of “ civilization” will soon, in all likeli- 
hood, obliterate the last traces of this memorable 
event. 

It is about sixty years since General Hamil- 
ton was killed by Colonel Burr. Duelling, in 
those days, was more common in the northern 
States than it now is. Hamilton’s eldest son had 
preceded his father, and fallen a victim to this 
inhuman practice. 

The circumstances connected with Hamilton’s 
death were briefly these. Colonel Burr, Ham- 
ilton’s political adversary, learned through a 
Mr. Cooper that he, Hamilton, had said some- 
thing derogatory to Burr’s character. Where- 
upon Burr wrote to Hamilton demanding that 
he retract what he had said. This Hamilton 
could not conscientiously do. Then followed a 
nine days’ correspondence; ten letters passed 
between the parties—the result of which was a 
challenge from Burr to Hamilton, which was ac- 
cepted by the latter. An interval of fourteen 


days elapsed after the challenge was accepted, 





before the duel was fought. The éverit came off’ 


on the 11th day of July, 1804. Both men with 
their respective attendants crossed the Hudson 
from New York, in row boats. Mr. Burr and 
his friend Mr. Van Ness, arrived first on the 
ground, and with coats off cleared away the 
bushes, limbs of trees, &c., so as to make an 
opening. The distance was only ten paces; the 
line of aim, east and west; and although Ham- 
ilton had the first choice, he, unfurtunately for 
himself chose the western position, which com- 
pelled him to face the blinding sunshine of that 
beautiful summer morning. Ina few moments 
the parties were in their allotted stations. 
When Mr. Pendleton, Hamilton’s seeond, gave 
the word, Mr. Burr raised his arm slowly, de- 
liberately took aim and fired. The ball entered 
the right side of Hamilton. As soon as the 
bullet struck him he convulsively raised him- 
self on his toes, turned a little to the left (at 
which moment his pistol was discharged) and 
fell upon his face. The surgeon, stationed with- 
in hailing distance, was immediately called. 
When he arrived, he found him half sitting, 
supported in the arms of his second. His coun- 
tenance of death could never be forgotten.. He 
had at that instant just strength enough to say, 
“This is a mortal wound, Doctor,’ and he im- 
mediately swooned. He was carried to the boat 
and conveyed to his heart-broken family, who, 
until then were totally unacquainted with the 
transaction. He survived only thirty-one hours, 
and died the next day at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

There can be no doubt that Hamilton did not 
intend to take the life of Burr. He said as 
much as this before the duel, to his friend Mr. 
Pendleton; and the following were among his 
last words: “ Duelling was always against my 
principles. I used every expedient to avoid the 
interview ; but I have found for some time that 
my life must be exposed to that man. I went 
to the field determined not to take is life.” 

Thus fell in the prime of his manhood, one 
of the most talented and brilliant of American 
patriots and statesmen. He had many enemies, 
but he had many more friends. Both political 
parties alike lamented his untimely fate; and 
the people of the entire country joined in the 
lamentation. He was buried in the Trinity 
church-yard of this city. A wife and seven chil- 
dren were left to suffer and weep over his prema- 
ture grave. Yet with all the sorrow occasioned 
by the death of Hamilton, the reiiction against 
duelling, particularly in the Northern States, 
probably more than compensated for his loss. 
Indeed the whole thing was undoubtedly per- 
mitted and expressly designed by Providence 
to effect this object. For it is a noteworthy 
fact, that since that time this barbarous custom 
has been driven almost entirely from the bor- 
ders of northern society; and surely this has 
been a clear. gain. 

But I will revert to the theme with which I 
commenced this letter—the place in Weehaw- 
ken where the duel was perpetrated. The fol- 
lowing extract from Parton’s Life of Burr, was 
discovered after the above facts had been col- 
lected; but as it is a unique description of the 
locality and scenery as it was in 1804, and. also 
in 1858—the time when Parton’s book was 
published—I present it to the reader: 

“Few of the present generation have stood 
upon the spot, which was formerly one of the 





places which strangers were sure to visit on 
coming to the city; and which the events of 
this day rendered forever memorable. Two 
miles and a half above the city of Hoboken, the 
hights of Weehawken rise in the picturesque 
form, so familiar to New-Yorkers, to an eleva- 
tion of a hundred and fifty feet above the Hud- 
son. These hights are rocky, very steep, and 
covered with small trees and tangled bushes. 
Under the hights, at a point half a mile from 
where they begin, there is, twenty feet above 
the water, a grassy ledge or shelf, about six feet 
wide and eleven paces long. This was the fatal 
spot. Except that it is slightly encumbered 
with underbrush, it is, at this hour, precisely 
what it was on the 11th of July, 1804. There 
is an old cedar tree at the side, a little out of 
range, which must have looked then very much 
as it does now. The large rocks, which partly 
hem in the place, are of course unchanged, ex- 
cept that they are decorated with the initials 
of former visitors. One large rock, breast high, 
narrows the hollow in which Hamilton stood, 
to four feet or less. 

“Inaccessible to foot-passengers along the 
river except at low tide, with no path to it from 
the recky hights above, no residence within 
sight on that side of the river, unless at a great 
distance, it is even now a singularly secluded 
scene. But fifty years ago, when no prophet 
had predicted Hoboken, that romantic shore 
was nearly an unbroken solitude.....A short 
distance above the ground lived a fine-hearted 
old captain, who, if he got scent of a duel, would 
rush to the spot, throw himself between the 
combatants, and never give over persuading 
and threatening until he had established a peace 
or atruce between them. He was the owner 
of the ground and spoke with authority. He 
never ceased to think, if on this fatal morning 
he had observed the approach of the boats, he 
could have prevented the subsequent catastro- 
phe.” 

Our homeward walk* led us through the 
Elysian Fields and along the enchanting road 
which is skirted by the river-bank on the one 
side, and that abrupt high bluff which forms the 
site of Mr. Stevens’ castle and grounds on the 
other. On the opposite bank of the Hudson 
lay the city of New York, with its streets and 
towers, stretching far away both north and 
south—so far that its outlines were made in- 
distinct by the purple haze which ever envelopes 
it—a different city in respect to its population 
from what it was in Hamilton’s time. Then it 
was numbered by its tens of thousands only ; 
now by its hundreds of thousands. Life, then, 
and not death, is in the ascendant. The wind and 
rain had ceased, and we reéntered our quiet 
home in Hoboken with comfort and gladness in 
our hearts. H. W. B. 





* On our way back from Weehawken we called 
upon an old man who, it was stated, had resided in 
the neighborhood thirty or forty years. Our object 
was to obtain from him any information which he 
might possess touching the death of Hamilton. Our 
call was not a fruitless one, so far as our business 
was concerned ; but the stagnant pools of mud and 
manure outside the old man’s cabin, together with 
the filth and offerisive odors inside, almost made us 
forget our errand; and so, with our hands holding 
our noses, we beat a hasty retreat. The whole thing 
beggared description. As soon as we were far 
enough away to breathe the fresh air and speak fa- 
miliarly to each other, the simultaneous remark from 
both was, “I never saw the like of that before !”— 
Such is one of the places within the precincts of 
New York and its neighboring cities. 
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FOOT NOTES. 
: XXII. 

HE powers which build the great shops along 

the Quinnipiac, are in no haste to disturb the 
little peaked-roofed saw-mills which men have built 
on the brooks; and I am glad of it. I everywhere 
find signs of great charity and toleration, as well as 
newness, in the heart of the being who looks after 
men and nature, and I have concluded that a man 
who wishes to enjoy himself, needs to be something 
of an old fogy. Why should I be in a perpetual fret 
about progress, when I see so many agents at work 
softening and beautifying everything that is or ever 
has been; planting lichens where the quarry-men 
have been at work, twining vines about the dead 
trees, and putting a rude music into the throats of 
blue-jays and ravens? Nevertheless, I am going to 
spend my money for the best and freshest things 
which the age can show. I notice a great many 
people who are somewhat anxious about the far-off 
and ideal, just as ifsomebody had blundered when the 
near-at-hand and common were made. I should be 
sorry to learn that I have ever said anything to in- 
crease this unrest, there are so many who need lulla- 
bys and some one to amuse them with a basswood 
whistle. We are all hungry for some sort of beauty. 
In many places the women talk of pretty men, as if 
prettiness, rather than power, were a desirable quali- 
ty in a man; and I wonder how it is homely people 
are ever born; but this is a hatter which corrects it- 
self; for when it comes to getting married, a woman 
generally joins hands with the strongest man who 
happens to want her. The marks of progress to- 
ward the true and beautiful, can be seen everywhere. 
I hear music when I go by the rich man’s house, and 
I hear it when I pass the dwellings of men who own 
neither farms, nor shops, nor offices; but I don’t for- 
get to keep my ears open to such melody as there is 


in all the 
COMMON SOUNDS. 


I listen to familiar sounds because they are old, 
and therefore pleasurable and half poetic. The noise 
made by the most common industries, soon gets in- 
crusted with such lichens as the memory vlants, and 
then it becomes the poet’s property. We like to lis- 
ten to the hooting of owls and to the cawing of 
crows, but it takes some time to outgrow the desire 
to throw stones, which we felt when we first heard a 
peacock or a Guinea-hen. Time and use, softening 
the rigors of our hard common-sense, are always at 
work making every-day things more tolerable. On 
some of the farms I notice great well-sweeps rudely 
balanced in rough crotches cut in the woods.— 
There is a large billet of wood fastened to one end 
of the sweep, and at the other end is the well-pole, 
made smooth for the hands, with its black, iron- 
bound bucket which disappears within the weather- 
beaten curb and plunges down the well, lined with 
mosses and crowned at the top with a circlet of 
polypod brakes which point at the water. But it 
will be some time before our patent well-curbs, with 
their winches and self-filling-and-emptying buckets, 
will be able to charm the imagination like the old 
well-poles and sweeps which make a sharp angle 
against the sky. IfI write about familiar sounds, it 
should be done with a melody and rhythm like that 
which the wood-sawyer makes. 

My path seldom fails to cross the railroads, and I 
never get out of the hearing of the engines. The 
whistle of the locomotive is the voice of the nine- 
teenth century, and it has a great deal to say in this 
region. It is always saying, “ Be strong and don’t 
be small; do your best; be practical and drive 
straight at your mark ; lose no time in dreaming, or 
in vain regrets!” Farmers’ boys who hoe corn all 
alone in fields remote from the railroads, sometimes 
hear the faint whistle of the engines or the rumbling 
of the cars on distant bridges, and a feverish discon- 
tent gets into their blood, and they are eager to go 
where there are throngs of men, and where the tide 
of life is deep and strong with no stagnation. The 
roads which pay the best, always shout and shriek 
the most loudly, for the same reason, I suppose, that 
rich men are expected to make the most talk in some 
places. ' 

Along the Quinnipiac and in the. towns one hears 
the buzzing of saws, the loud thuds of the drop- 





presses, and much noise of machinery. In the morn- 
ing and at noon the uproar of steam-whistles and 
steam-gongs, a good deal toned down by the distance 
it has traveled, comes to me from the great shops and 
factories where men are called together to work in 
gangs under foremen. The subordination which 
prevails in the shops, aided, perhaps, by Christianity, 
is beginning to have its effects upon the men of Con- 
necticut, who, I think, are the most mannerly peo- 
ple among whom I have ever walked. The children 
are deferential in their address, and I am without 
fear of disrespect when I walk among them. But 
we shall not very soon bear so many marks of an 
oppressive society as do the Englishmen who mix 
their talk to me with many servant-like “ Sirs.”— 
The rattle and clack of looms in the cloth factories 
make a din which impresses me like the heat of a 
great bonfire; the hot tongues of sound dart at me 
and scorch my hearing like the sharp jets of flame. 
In some places I am arrested by the thunder which 
comes from the shops where forging is done by trip- 
hammers. At the foot of Mount Carmel, where a 
brook comes pouring down among the high rocks 
which are dotted with cedars and crossed by the 
paths of workmen, is a place where men work amid 
the grandeur of the mountain and the clanging and 
cracking of the trip-hammers. I have been there 
when the air was darkened by falling snow, and 
watched the forge-men flitting about in the red 
glare of the furnaces, and listened to the thunderous 
echoes which rolled back from the dark sides of the 
mountain, or crept away along its base, till I was 
ready to imagine that Jupiter was making his own 
bolts and thunder in the same shop. 

Soon after the rye is harvested, the sound of flails 
may be heard in the farmers’ barns. I sometimes 
hear two men threshing together, and then I am in- 
spirited by listening; but when I hear only one flail 
going, I am fatigued, for I go to work to put in the 
alternate strokes. If I go near the barns I find 
shrewd and weather-beaten men pounding away at 
the sheaves; I notice heads of rye hanging down 
between the poles of the scaffold over the barn 
floor, and I see heads of timothy and red-top on the 
sides of the hay-mow in the great bay. I hear the rus- 
tle of the straw and the patter made by the kernels of 
grain falling back upon the floor. I have been in 
churches and heard the minister pounding away at 
his theme, and I was sure he was threshing straw, 
for I could not hear the kernels of thought falling 
any where when I listened. After the flails have 
ceased then comes the muffled rattle of the fanning- 
mills. I notice threshing-machines at work, but they 
can’t bewitch the considerate men who still have 
faith in hickory swingels tied to the flail-staff with 
tough eel-skins, and so they continue to mingle their 
flail-music with the whistle of steam-engines. and 
the intonings of telegraph-lines. There is always 
something to be heard in the farm-yards, where the 
domestic fowls gather around the opening to the 
barn-floor. The roosters bear their red crests very 
high, and the hens are at work, with their tails in air 
and their heads down, to search after seeds, stepping 
once in a while to scratch a littleor to take a wider 
look. The cocks are always triumphant and crow at 
all times, never being cast down except by jealousy. 
In the spring-time when it pays to look after eggs, I 
hear a great deal of cackling about the barns, just as I 
notice much talking in some places when children are 
born. A little later when the hen begins to get anx- 
ious about eggs and chickens, one may hear much 
fierce clucking. The hens when off duty or undis- 
turbed by their passions, walk about in a lazy and 
reflective manner,and say crake, crake, crake. 

About the middle of June the farmers begin to 
pick out the tangled patches of grass which grow 
in the rich places about the barns. The walker can 
then see men with loins girded up for mdwing, and 
he can hear the swish of their scythes. The mow- 
ers, each with a black spot at his left arm-pit, step 
into the points of the shadows which lie upon the 
ground, and make pleasant music with their rifles 
and whetstones. The man who sharpens his scythe 
with a whetstone, makes a lively, ringing clat- 
ter, but the queer men who trust to the old-fash- 
ioned rifle, play adull, wooden tune, which never 
wakes the echoes. When the farmers begin haying 





on their smoother land, one can’t fail to hear the sound 
of the mowing-machines, now rising and then fall- 
ing, now swelling and now dying away, as it creeps 
up from sultry meadows, where the resistless engine 
is sweeping around the big square of red clover. 
The noise of the mowing-machine became poetic at 
once, it wasso suggestive of rest to any one who had 
ever swung a scythe. Since the coming of this great 
singer and worker, the farmers have seen some hal- 
cyon days, and it has become much, easier to believe 
in the millennium. 

In places remote trom the great highways I find 
men in corn and potato fields, who watch the great 
world as from an observatory, and who make much 
clicking with their hoes against the stones. If I in- 
quire for the best road, the rattle of the hoe stops 
and the clack of tongue begins. The man asks for 
my knowledge of the world. And after we have fin- 
ished our barter in words, he resumes his clatter 
among the stones while he digs his Peach-Blows, 
Mercers, or Black Carters. In the old pastures and 
along the road-sides, I hear the dull, heavy tinkle of 
the cow-bell, and in most places I hear dinner-bells ; 
but once in a while a blast from an old-fashioned 
tin horn, comes to me from some farm-house, where 
father sits down with his family to a dinner of 
boiled pork, hot rye-bread, vegetables, and cider 
drawn from a musty barrel. Ona clear, frosty morn- 
ing, I sometimes hear the loud chucking made by 
the wheels of loaded wagons which are passing 
along the roads. I hear the splash of hoofs on wet 
nights, and on other nights there is the jar of feet on 
the ground, the hitting of iron shoes against the 
stones, the faint rumble of light wagons driven rap- 
idly across the bridges of the Quinnipiac, and the 
shouts of revellers who have descended a great way 
from the Puritans. The dogs bark at you at all 
times, and make dashes at your clothing. When a 
dog barks at me I always think it is his master who 
is barking. You may think your own thoughts 
about the man who keeps a dog to express the in- 
hospitality, and suspicion, and ferocity, which he 
himself dares not avow. 

In the winter when the frost, like some ghostly 
ax-man, is making the trees crack, the wood-chop- 
pers come to the timbered knolls which feed the 
rills, and they go to work, cutting the stumps very 
low and the brush very fine, and they fill the woods 
with the sounds of their axes. I sometimes stop to 
listen to the noise of the axes, and to watch for the 
blows which are made when the ax cuts across the 
grain, or for those which utter a deep-toned chop 
when a great chip is loosened. At these times one 
can hear the loud crashes made by the falling trees 
which stir up far-off echoes, and make the earth 
groan. The ox-teamsters come to the woods after 
the choppers, and I see them coming down the hills 
with the heavy-laden sleds which creak on the 
snow, and I hear them shouting at their oxen, while 
they walk at the heads of their teams to restrain 
them with blows from a whip. Q. 


UNLIMITED GLASS. 


Fitz-Hugh Ludlow, in his overland trip to California 
found between Utah and the Humboldt Mountains a 
large desert composed, as he says, of “ sand and snowy 
alkali.” He describes it as one of the most dismal 
and forbidding spots that was ever traversed by the 
foot of mun ; but in view of the extension through it 


of the Atlantic and Pacific railroad he suggests an- 


interesting possibility as to its future use. He says 
( Atlantic Monthly, p. 616) : 

“Tn its crudest state the alkaline earth of the Desert 
is sufficiently pure to make violent effervesence with 
acids, Noelaborate process is required to turn it into 
commercial soda and potash. Coal has been already 
found in Utah, Silex exists abundantly in all the 
Desert uplifts. Why should not the greatest glass- 
works in the world be reared along the Desert sec- 
tion of the Pacific Road? and why should not the 
entire market of the Pacific Coast be supplied with 
refined alkalies from the same tract ?” 


This opens up a pleasant prospect. Glass, unlimit- 
ed glass! A desert of soda and sand, with coal un- 
cerneath! Glass-works of some thousands of miles 
in extent, the materials ready mixed, and the furnace, 
as it wére ready to be lighted up! Nature has lately 
given us the key to her fuel-cellar, her treasure-vaults 
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and her oil-barrel; how many other such nice and 
wonderful things has she stored up for her children? 
Is the day really coming, as was seen in some wag’s 
vision, when roasted pigs will be running about the 
streets squealing, “Eat me! eat me!” We have at 
any rate not yet reached the end of new and pre- 
vared things; and this latest suggestion of the prob- 
ability of cheap and unlimited glass, is not the least 
interesting in the list. For glass, we conceive, is one 
of the most beautiful and refined fabrics ofart. It is 
the symbol of purity and transparency ; it is too weak 
for war but strong enough for peace. It has lately, 
by a bright inspiration and in connection with a 
Worlds Fuir (mark the significance) been first wed- 
ded to architecture, and the result of the union has 
been a fairy palace for the people that outshines with 
its crystal brightness all the palaces of royalty. It 
may be that glass is coming to far greater use in the 
buildings of the future than it has at present. It 
may be that our present opaque walls pierced only 
here and there with windows, are but the types of a 
state of social progress, half way advanced from 
barbarism to true civilization. At any rate, we hail 
in this western discovery what seems to be an indi- 
cation of a coming era of glass; and if Brigham 
Young and his followers have. been sent out to that 
region to prepare for and develop these continental 
glassworks, Mormonism may prove to have a good 
mission after all. Shall we have it to say— 


In place of History’s dusky ages, golden, iron, brass, 
Lo! Prophet Brigham beckons on a crystal age of glass? 


COOKING-STOVES—A STOVE REFORMER. 

NHIRTY years ago, or more, the few styles of cook- 

ing-stoves then in use, were compartively rude, 
uncouth and inconvenient constructions, and very ex- 
pensive consumers of fuel. Still, they were a great 
improvement on the old brick and stone fire-places 
and ovens for cooking purposes. About this time a 
new era in the manufacture of new and improved 
cooking stoves, dawned upon the stove world through 
the agency of a missionary and inventor, under the 
following circumstances. 

A young man of New England birth, was sent 
out by the American Home Missionary Society to 
labor as a missionary among the western tribes of 
Indians. After a few years of hardship in untiring 
efforts to civilize those wild children of the forest, 
he returned, on account of impaired heaith. But he 
soon recruited his jaded energies and embarked 
in the Oberlin College enterprise, and filled the of- 
fice of steward. While thus laboring in the culina- 
ry department, he felt and saw the necessity of hav- 
ing the public supplied with more convenient and bet- 
ter constructed stoves for cooking purposes, to lighten 
the heavy burdens of kitchen work that fall so ex- 
clusively upon the women of our country. Finally 
his health again failed, obliging him to retire from 
his conection with the Oberlin institution; but in 
his retirement he carried with him—in his brain work- 
shop—the ideal model of a new cooking stove for 
private families. And as the most favorable place 
to give birth to his new conception, he took up his 
residence in the city of New York. 


In the year 1837 or 8, the time of the missionary’s 
arrival there, the city had become the central gath- 
ering place of reformers of every complexion—Anti- 
Slavery, Temperance, Moral Reform, Educational, 
&c. Andas reformers sympathized more or less with 
each other’s special work, the missionary, as a sort 
of sympathizer with ‘all reforms, had little difficulty 
in finding friends among them to encourage him in 
a stove reform. He was without means, but having 
made his model and secured a patent right on his 
invention, he soon made arrangements to get up his 
first stove, that its valuable qualities might be fairly 
tested. Being quite a genius in the mechanical line, 
he made the stove himself out of sheet iron; and, 
having secured an attic room at a trifling expense, 
in an old dilapidated frame building, near the corner 
of Fulton and Nassau sts., the missionary and his 
wife took up their quarters there, and began house- 
keeping again in a somewhat primitive style—his 
home-made stove being the principal article of furni- 
iture. But their missionary experience among the 
-aborigines had taught them that all necessary wants 


of subsistence were few indeed. Here the new 
stove was duly put into working order, and his re- 
formatory friends, among whom were, T. D. Weld, 
H. B. Stanton, E. Wright and others, were invited in 
to witness the trial of it, by partaking of a repast, 
the viands of which were exclusively of the vege- 
tarian order. It was soon decided that the new 
stove was a great success. It more than met the ex- 
pectations of the inventor and his friends. The 
dinner, though simple, was so well cooked and sat- 


isfactory to the guests that the missionary’s wife7 


was prevailed upon to provide similar fare once a 
day and charge them restaurant prices. 

Such was the origin of the now justly celebrated 
“P,P. Stewart’s Air-tight summer and winter Cook- 
ing Stove’—some seventy thousand of which have 
been manufactured under Mr. Stewart’s personal in- 
spection, and sold since 1840. Thirty thousand of 
the aboye number have been sold during the past 
five years. 

Mr. Stewart is well deserving of the position he has 
earned in the estimation of the public, as an inventor 
and a scientific mechanic. To him belongs much of 
the credit of introducing into the manufacture of 
cooking stoves, scientific principles and mechanical 
nicety and skill, that have become noticeable in the 
construction of stoves within the past ten years. 

It would make too long a story for your columns 


| to recount the trials Mr. Stewart was subjected to, in 


getting his stove manufactured with that accuracy 
and faithfulness in the work of molding, casting, 
fitting and putting together the parts, that his plan 
of the stove required, in order to secure all the ad- 
vantages of the invention. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that after some skirmishing with stove-foun- 
dries and manufacturers he found the enemy that he 
must conquer before reaching the lines of the people 
and stove patrons for whose benefit he had been 
laboring, was before him in force; and that he must 
count the cost of a long and severe struggle. But 
the stove inventor had pluck and perseverance, if he 
did, as his opponents insinuated, live chiefly on air 
with a little bran-bread and vegetables thrown in to 
give it body. In his first attempts to negotiate with 
stove-foundries he met with the hackneyed reply— 
“Your stove, sir, won’t pay. You’re too particular 
sir—more nice than wise—we take no pains 
with cook-stoves. We must get them up cheap— 
we make no money on them unless we do,” &c. &c. 
Science and skill were thus repulsed by the money 
power, but not conquered. The inventor was one of 
the few men who were proof against money-seduction. 
They offered to purchase his patent on speculation. 
But no, the inventor would not sell it at any price. 
He felt that he had a trust committed to him from 
on high, for the benefit of the great public—the 
whole community—and he felt himself bound as by 
a solemn oath, to be faithful to that trust at any cost 
of personal suffering or sacrifice of property. 

Months and years were thus spent in struggling 
for liberty to do the right thing for truth and science, 
which in the end is doing the best thing for mankind. 
At the same time Mr. Stewart busied himself in per- 
fecting his stove. At last his faith and perseverance 
triumphed over the love of money and speculation. 
The stove was manufactured according to the 
inventor’s plan and wishes. He reached the lines 
of the people at last with the first and best made 
air-tight cooking-stove ever exhibited to the public. 
He exhibited it at State Fairs and worked it before 
the multitude, explaining the principles upon which 
it was constructed by actual demonstration, proving 
that it would do everything that a stove should do, 
and do it well. He had accomplished what he pur- 
posed—namely, to present a superior cooking-stove 
to the wives and daughters of American farmers, 
professional men, working-men and mechanics. 
And he had the great satisfaction of finding that his la- 
bors in that line pleased them well. He was content. 

Few probably consider the fact that the great 
majority of married women are married to a cooking- 
stove as well as to a husband; and in thousands of 
instances they are in the society of the former much 
more than in that of the latter; so that an attractive 
and easily managed stove may in some instances 
perhaps, compensate for the lack of attractiveness 





and tractableness in a husband. 


It was not our intention to speak in detail of the 
many excellent qualities of the Stewart stove; but 
we cannot forbear relating an incident connected 
with its introduction to housekeepers and private 
families. In —— county in the State of New York, 
a minister while visiting a family in his parish—an 
industrious and intelligent mechanic—noticed soon 
after entering the house, a new and singular piece 
of furniture, as he at first supposed, but soon discoy- 
ered it to be a cooking-stove; but of so neat and 
well proportioned construction that the mistake was 
quite excusable. The wife of the mechanic ex- 
plained to her minister the principles by which the 
stove was managed, stating that in every particular 
it proved to be just what the inventor claimed for it. 
“‘ By experimenting with it,” said she, “and learning 
the principles of combustion, draft, &c., I have been 
converted to the love of science. AndI can now 
sympathize with my son in wishing to become an 
engineer and run a locomotive.” The clergyman 
became a convert at once, and forthwith procured a 
Stewart stove. To the clergyman his new stove 
was quite a pet. He called it his “ silent preacher ;” 
“ for,” said he, “ it preaches truth and nothing else, and 
I can hardly say as much as that for myself. [ Rare 
honesty]. Moreover, there is no sham—no cant—no 
exaggeration about it. I can have fellowship with 
the truth by looking at it.” Query. Are not the 
honest mechanics, the practical men of science, who 
are the obedient servants of truth and principles, 
to become the real preachers of gospel truth ?— 
Query 2d. Are not such periodicals as the Scientific 
American, Country Gentleman, and kindred publica- 
tions, more truly the organs of the gospel of Christ 
and the spirit of the Bible, than so called religious 
papers in general ? 

In conclusion, it is proper to say, that since the in- 
vention of the Stewart stove many others have been 
invented, borrowing hints from him, that are nearly 
or quite as good as the pioneer reformer in the stove 
world, as Stewart’s might justly be called. But for the 
introduction of faithful adherence to scientific prin- 
ciples and thoroughness and skill in the mechanical 
execution of manufacturing of stoves, Mr. Stewart 
has conferred a great benefit upon the public, 
which should justly be recognized. His final suc- 
cess, in making honesty and faithfulness in doing a 
thing well, “ pay,” has compelled his compeers in the 
army of stove manufacturing, in order to succeed, to 
imitate his example and march to the front, where, it 
will ever be found, honesty is a faithful rewarder of 
all who “ diligently seek her.” G. C. 

Oneida Community, Nov. 1864. 





OLD NEWS AND NEWSPAPERS—AN OLD 
BOOK. 
HE “ oldest inhabitant” of Wallingford, as we 
were lately passing his residence, hailed us and 
placed in our hands three old numbers of the Con- 
necticut Journal. The first was dated as follows: 

“WEDNESDAY, December 9, 1778. NEW- 
HAVEN, Printed by THOMAS and SAMUEL 
GREEN, near the College.” 

It is printed on coarse, bluish paper, and has four 
three-column pages, about seven and a half’ inches 
by thirteen. It is a curious and interesting relic of 
Revolutionary times, and contains several items 
worthy of reproduction. Apropos to the National 
Thanksgiving just past—here is the Proclamation 
of the Continental Congress for a day of Thanks- 
giving and Praise: 

A PROCLAMATION. 
‘'T having pleased Almighty God, through the 
course of the present year, to bestow great and 
manifold mercies on the people of these United 
States: And it being the indispensible duty of all 
men gratefully to acknowledge their obligations to 
Him for benefits received : 

RESOLVED, That it be, and hereby is recommend- 
ed to the islative or Executive-Authority of each 
of the said States,.to appoint Wednesday the 30th 
day of December next, to be observed as a Day of 
public Thanksgiving and Praise; that all the people 
may with united hearts, on that Day express a just 








sense of His unmerited favors; particularly in that it _ 
hath pleased Him, by His over-ruling providence, to 
support us in a just and necessary war, for the de- 
fence of our Rights and Liberties, by affording us 
seasonable supplies for our armies; by disposing 
the heart of a powerful Monarch to enter into alli- 
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ance with us and aid our cause; by defeating the 
counsels and evil designs of our enemies, and giving 
us victory over their troops, and by the continuance 
of that union among these States, which, by His 
blessing, will be their future strength and glory: — 
And it is further recommended, that, together with 
devout iving, may be joined a penitent con- 
fession of ouf sins, and humble supplication for par- 
don through the merits of our Savior; so that under 
the smiles of Heaven, our a councils may be di- 
rected; our arms by land and sea prospered; our 
Liberty and Independence secured ; our schools and 
seminaries of learning flourish; our trade be re- 
vived; our husbandry and manufactures increased ; 
and the hearts of all impressed with undissembled 
piety, with benevolence and zeal for the public 


And it is recommended, that recreations unsuita- 
ble to the purpose of such a solemnity, may be 
omitted on that Day. 

DONE in Congress,’ this seventeenth day of No- 
vember, 1778, and in the Third Year of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America. 

HENRY LAURENS, President. 
Attest. CHARLES THomson, Secretary. 

The following item of news is dated Poughkeepsie, 
Nov. 30: 

“By our last advices his Excellency General 
Washington was at Fish-Kill, on Saturday last, with 
part of the main army under his command, the rest 
had crossed the river, and he with these was ex- 
pected soon to follow. It was reported he intended 
to fix his head-quarters in New Jersey, somewhere 
near Bound-Brook. 

“A gentleman from Fish-Kill, says it is reported 
there, that the last fleet ofsthe enemy’s ships that 
sailed from New York, are returned again, and 
landed on Long Island, where they are building 
huts, &c.” 

An item dated Williamsburg, Virginia, Nov. 6, 
says: 

“Last Thursday the hon. House of Delegates 
passed a bill to supply the inhabitants of Virginia 
with salt upon reasonable terms.” 

There is about a column of news from England. 
Under the date, London, August 7, is the following: 

“The Quebec merchants in the city are distressed 
beyond measure, at their want of intelligence from 
the Province of Canada. On this day, the 7th of 
August, there is not one arrival from thence; the 
last intelligence was in November, eight months 
ago; but amidst our complicated losses, and the 
general fear of danger and destruction at home, not 
only Canada, but America herself appears no longer 
worthy the attention of the nation.” 

This was after the alliance of the United States 
with France. 

The following paragraphs from London, also show 
that all was not going smoothly with old King 
George’s cause: 

“LONDON. August 31. 

“Twenty-one is the number of ships, of whose 
capture accounts were brought to London on Friday 
last. Ot those eight were Archangel ships, the rest 
chiefly from Petersburg and Norway, and all laden 
with naval stores; such as tar, pitch, turpentine, 
hemp, timber, &c. This is a loss inexpressible at 
this time; especially as to the ships from Archangel ; 
from whence no more of such supplies can possibly 
be drawn, until next summer. And this general 
mischief was occasioned by two small American 
privateers, in the North-Sea, which indeed is like to 
be the scene of still further depredations, there being 
at present not any ship of war whatever cruizing in 
it. . 

“The Levant trade is in the same deplorable way, 
as no convoys are appointed further than Gibraltar, 
and the French at the same time entire masters of 
the Mediterranean: In consequence of this four 
rich ships were taken very lately, and many more 
are expected to share the same fate. 

“When the merchants concerned in the Straits 
trade, went to Lord Sandwich to request convoys up 
the Levant, he flatly informed them, he could not fur- 
nish them with any. 

“Sept. 1. The ministry give out by their trusty 
spies and runners, who annually cat into the public 
money between 6 and 700 per year, that the cause 
of shifting their last position was owing to the con- 
duct of Gen. Howe; yet Gen. Howe has been gra- 
ciously received, and nothing officially charged against 
him.—Now he is removed, Sir Henry Clinton is to 
do wonders; and if they can get the public to raise 
another loan upon sch solid expectations, as those of 
still subduing America, it will be of singular use to 
the Minister, till he proves the whole another tub.” 

Another of these old papers is dated November 
8, 1786. John and Samuel Green are still the prin- 
ters. Considerable space is given to matter pub- 
lished by order of Congress, relating to Indian af- 
fairs at the west, there appearing signs of trouble. 
Shay’s’ Rebellion movement appears also to have 


been in progress, and there is about a column relat- 





ing to it. Some of the people of Connecticut were 
involved in this affair, and an item refers to the ar- 
rest of some “thoughtless young men” who had 
caught the “riotous infection.” An advertisement 
appears of “ Webster’s spelling books, grammar, 
and third part, by the dozen or single,” and of “ Bar- 
low’s Psalms” in similar quantities. The most curi- 
ous and amusing thing in this number, is an article 
copied from the Salem Mercury, of October 14. It is 
addressed and opens as follows: 


“ To the good People of Massachusetts. 
—— A NDreally a good sort of people ye are, 
when ye are pleased.—The task is not 
difficult to bring ye into good humour either ; but I 
defy all the artists upon earth to keep ye so. 

“ Ye love to find fault—nay, to make faults; and if 
you cannot quarrel with your neighbors, you will fall 
out with yourselves ; like the greyhound, who used to 

w angry at his own tail. 

“ You may say that I am guilty ofinjustice ; and that 
ye are affable, humane, friendly, charitable, social, 
sweet-tempered, self-denying beings. Ifevery person 
was to draw his own picture, the pen and ink por- 
trait would appear so; but I, who have looked upon 
life for above twenty years as an unconcerned spec- 
tator of all the fantasticalness with which mankind 
have fatigued themselves—to me ye appear selfish, 
stubborn, querulous, conceited, discontented exist- 
ences—and ever enjoy more than ye deserve—yet are 
daily wishing for more enjoyments, and do less to 
deserve them. 

“ Epictetus says, mankind are dissatisfied ;—Seneca 
says they are discontented: And this is what, both 
before and since Seneca, every person has been say- 
ing, who could say anything.” 


The writer then proceeds to exhibit specimens of 
grumbling, instancing the farmer who when his fields 
of well-filled grain are praised, will shake his head 
and witha sigh and a grunt, answer you—“ Ah! 
but the straw is short.” 

“Tf the straw is long, then—there is no substance 
in the grain. 

“Tf there is but an indifferent crop, he laments 
that it will not pay the expense of housing and 
threshing. 

“Tf a plentiful crop, then he grumbles—corn will 
be so cheap, it will not be worth anything to mar- 
ket.” 


The article concludes as follows: 


“The reader, who happens to not be a farmer, will 
wonder how this person can be discontented. Yet 
it is an even bet, that those who seem to be amazed 
at such grumblers, are as disatisfied themselves; the 
——- of the distemper may be different, but the 

isease is the same in almost all. 

“Half of the cure is supposedto be performed, 
when the pbysician knows the patient’s disorder. 

“Indeed, my good people, neighbors and choice 
spirits, I do know bona fide, that ye are disordered, 
and know what your disorder is—nay, would pre- 
scribe for you, but imagine my medicines will be 
thrown away. 

“Suppose I order you a few grains of self-knowl- 
edge, half a drachm of patience, and a scruple of 
self-denial, mixed up with atea-spoonfnl of the syr- 
up of humanity—will any of you take such an elec- 
tuary? Ye might take it, indeed, for the novelty’s 
sake ; but I will bet a handful of integrity, against 
all court ceremonies, that ye spit it out again. 

“ Folly has thrown your heads into hysterics ; and I 
will lay opinion against common sense (which are 
the greatest odds that can be offered) not one man in 
ment dozens knows what is the matter with him- 
self. 

“Last week I called on an old acquaintance ; his 
lady told me her spouse was disturbed and disor- 
dered at something—she could not tell what; and 
that she was happy at my calling, because she hoped 
I should get him into spirits again. 

‘I went to him into his study ; there he sat, discon- 
tented as an undone gamester. I took him by the 
hand and enquired if he was ill. He replied, that, 
thank God, he enjoyed as good a state of health as 
any man in the world. I desired to know if his 
affairs were in any way complicated, which might 
make him uneasy. His reply was—‘Sir I do not 
owe any person a shilling; and my income greatly 
exceeds my out-sets.’ ‘i hope, Sir, 20 words have 
happened betwixt your lady and you? ‘There 
is not a better woman breathing, Sir; and we live in 
continued harmony.’ ‘How does your daughter, 
Sir?’ ‘Married, Sir, as happily as I am.’ ‘Your 
son at college?’ ‘ My, son, Sir, contributes to my hap- 
a: I hear every body praise him.’ ‘ What then, 

ir, can you be uneasy about? ‘See there, Sir,’ my 
friend replied, raising his voice at the same time, and 
pulling some printed paper out of his pocket—‘ there 
Sir! read there !—there is the Centinel, and the Ga- 
zette, and the Ledger, and the Herald, and the Chron- 
icle;—who can enjoy himself, when he reads such 
terrible accounts as they give us, not only of the 
government, but also of the people! Mercy upon 
us! but we are a bought-and-sold nation ? 





“With some difficulty I persuaded him to come 
into company again, and once more be himself, and 
leave the study of politics to those who love to be 
imposed on. 

“T told him—and what I said unto him, I say unto 
all—that all men of sense ought to do, was to con- 
form to the laws of God and his country; to take 
things as they were; use them as they should be; 
act with as much integrity to mankind as the customs 
of the world would suffer; and, independent and 
contented, enjoy the pleasures of domestic society ; 
and wait with patience for that awful, that all-inter- 
esting event when empire breaks his scepter, and 
beauty ceases to be amiable; when faction is dissipa- 
ted, the phantom of pride vanishes, and all worldly 
distinction buried in a death-bed dissolution.” 

The other number is dated “ Thursday, February 
28, 1805,” and is nearly double the size of the one 
published in 1778. It is printed on coarse blue pa- 
per, hardly equal to the common wrapping-paper of 
the present day. It contains an account from Wash- 
ington of the counting, by the Senate, of the electo- 
ral yotes for President and Vice President. The 
result was somewhat similar in its unanimity to that 
of the recent election. Out of 176 electoral votes 
Thos. Jefferson had 164, and C. C. Pinckney 14. 

The advertising columns of this number contain 
some evidences of the existence of Slavery in Con- 
necticut. Here is an advertisement which sounds 
like late Southern literature : 


“TO BE LET. 
Healthy, robust and active NEGRO GIRL, 18 
C\_ years old, and well skilled in housework. 

“Feb. 28. Enquire at this Office.” 

Thus ‘ifty years ago the edges of the dark cloud of 
Slavery hung over this land of the Puritans. But 
gradually throughout the North the shadow passed 
away, and hung only over the South. And now 
after this thunder-storm of war it will roll away for- 
ever, and leave all the land in the sunshine of liber- 
ty. Fifty years hence the dweller in South Carolina, 
like the present dwellers in Connecticut, will perhaps 
find only in the dingy files of old newspapers, eviden- 
ces of the long dark reign of human bondage. 

We are indebted to Mr. Whittlesey, of Walling- 
ford, for opportunity to examine another curious 
specimen of old typography in the shape of a book 
entitled, 

“PANSEBEIA on, A VIEW OF ALL RELIGIONS IN 
THE Woriv: With the Several Church-Govern- 
ments, from the Creation till these times. Also, a 
Discovery of all known Heresies in all Ages and 
Places: And choice Observations and Reflections 
throughout the whole. The Fifth Hdition, Enlarged 
and Perfected by ALEXANDER Ross. To which is 
annexed, The Lives, Actions, and Ends of certain 
notorious J/ereticks. With their effigies in Copper- 
Plates.” ; 

The book was printed at London in 1675. 








APPLYING MANURES. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
gives the following results of applying manures 
in the spring and autumn :— 


“One third of a field in strips received an autumn 
dressing of manure at the rate of about 12 or 15 
loads per acre. A second portion was manured in 
the spring with an equal quantity, and a third was 
dressed with guano, at the rate of 300 pounds per 
acre. The crop on the fall-manured part was about 
three times as good as on that manured in the 
spring. The guano gave an intermediate result. 
The second year guano was applied over the whole, 
and the third year the growth on the autumn-ma- 
nured portion was decidedly the best; the second 


best was on that which was guanoed the first year; 


and the poorest of all was on the spring-manured 
portion.” 


The above experience corresponds in all essen- 
tial patticulars to some of our own. In the 
fall of 1861 we manured a strip of poor land 
containing half an acre with manure from the 
barn cellar, at the rate of thirty-three cart-loads 
to the acre. In the following spring another 
half acre by the side of the previous one was 
manured with the same kind ef manure at the 
same rate per acre. By the side of the acre 
thus prepared another acre was manured with 
fish-guano. The whole was then plowed and 
planted to corn, and each strip received the 
same treatment through the season, The result 
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was that the corn in the fall-manured strip was 
superior to that on either of the other strips. 
The same difference in favor of the full-manured 
strip could be seen in the clover crop which 
grew on the land the year after. The experi- 
ment was instituted with a view to testing the 
comparative value of fish-guano and farm-yard 
manure, and with no thought as to the effect of 


fall-manuring. H. J. 8. 


You know it is said, that the waste of the human 
body is such that in the course of about seven years 
its material is wholly changed. Well, while musing 
one day on the subject, I found myself drawing to 
something like the following conclusion : 

Pedigree of my corporeal being for the last fifty 
years : 

What was Lseven yearsago? what fifty years ago? 
Sceing that I have spent some years of my life in 
three of the four quarters of the world, whence the 
various embodiments of self, during that long period ? 
Whence the maferial with which they were built up? 
Came it from the heavens above? or from the earth 
beneath? or from the water under the earth? Nay, 
where was I not? for where fool was, there svrely I 
was—in the water—in the air—under ground—above 
gronnd—on the hill tops—in the valleys below— 
groveling in the carth—ranging the forests—waving 
in the ficlds—clambering in the vine--dangling in 
the tree-tops—swimming in the waters—soaring in 
the air. Tearoled in the lark—I chattered in the 
magpie—I cooed in the dove—I piped in the plover— 
I crow’d in the cock—1 cackled in the goose—I 
croaked in the frog—I bleated in the sheep—I bel- 
lowed in the bull—I was low as the grass, and high 
as the palm-tree—I smiled in flowers, and my breath 
was perftume—I anchored in the oyster—I crawled in 
the crab—I darted in the trout—I breathed in’ the 
zepuyr—L sighed in the forest—I rushed in the whirl- 
wind-—-I rode on the storm—L was cradled in the 
ocean-—L painted the rainbow—l watered the earth 
—I murmured in the brook—I danced in the water- 
fall—I roared in the torrent. 

Thus the earth, with all things therein, has been 
my veritable mother ; and now you know pretty well 
where I was “ fifty years ago.” 

Your cosmopolitan brother. 

Oncida, Oct, 1864. 


R. 8S. D. 
’ 


BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, ‘SEN. 

Dean Eprron:—On election day, being in the 
city of New Haven, I stepped into the little dark 
room in the old State House where the polls were 
situated, to gratify my curiosity and while away a 
leisure moment. The moticy throng of “ sovereigns” 
was crowding through, each one in turn depositing 
the crumpled slip of paper which might decide the 
future of our country for all coming time, when my 
attention was arrested by the sight of a vencrable 
old gentleman, whose expressive features and com- 
minding form unbent by years, impressed me as 
helonging to no common man. He deposited his 
vote and called his name in a clear ringing tone, 
“ Benjamin Silliman, 10 Hillhouse Avenue.” 

In the papers of yesterday we have the announce- 
ment of lus death. For more than half a century 
his name has been identified with the cause of the 
advancement of physical science. Retaining his 
ficulties in compar itive activity to the age of 84 
years, he was a striking cxemplification of the 
rule that intense mental activity in the pursuit of 
truth lengthens the span of human life. T. 


AMERICAN Pitystque.—A surgeon, in New York, 
examined 8,700 rceruits for the army, of whom 4, 
538 were Americans, 1,694 Irish, 1,458 Germans, 315 
English and Scotch, 135 French, and 545 belonging to 
twenty-six other nations. He made a strict examin- 
ation, to determine whether there was any founda- 
tion for the frequent affirmation of the English 
journals, that the physical man in America was de- 
teriorating. The Americans in New York city were, 
of course, not above the average of Americans phys- 
ically, yet his examination puts them ahead. In stat- 





ure the American born ranked the highest, the 
English next, the Irish next, the Germans next, and 
the French last. In regard to their physical con- 
formation, he divided the recruits into four classes, 
and found the American to possess the highest rate 
of prime physique. Of American born recruits 47.5 
per cent. had a prime physique, the Germans 40.75 
per cent., and the Irish 35 per cent. He arrived at 
the conclusion that no race can show a larger pro- 
portion of osseous and muscular development; and 
he ascribes it not to race, but to the diffused bless- 
ings of meat and drink. —Home Journal. 


CURIOUS PERFORMANCES. 

The Davenport brothers are making a sensation 
in London by a curious exhibition of what appears 
to be supernaturalism. Their principal feat consists 
we believe in suffering themselves to be tied hand 
and foot by a coil of strings and knots to any extent 
and placed in a small cabinet, from which they very 
soon emerge completely unbound. A London let- 
ter in the Independent says of them: 


“They have been patronized by the great and the 
little—by the lions of the literary world and by the 
mere seekers after novelty. However completely 
they may be bound, they are disengaged with aston- 
ishing celerity ; and this too while hands supposed to 
belong to their supernatural assistants become vis- 
ible, and unseen fingers touch the strings of guitars 
and ring unmelodious bells, and unseen lips blow 
trumpets, which are then thrown about the room to 
the terror of the bystanders,” 

All this is very difficult to explain without the ad- 
mission of some unseen agency that has hitherto 
been ignored in philosophy. But what are we to 
say to the following which is asserted by the same 
writer in continuation as a match for the Davenport 
performance : 

“Tt is as wonderful as the performances of that In- 
dian juggler who, having cooly sat upon the triple 
points of three swords, placed triangular fashion, 
caused them to be removed one by one, and then 
with imperturbable complacency, sat upon nothing. 
Nothing that the Davenport Brothers have done beats 
that, and yet Mr. George Thomson will tell you that 


with his own eyes he saw this feat performed in 
India.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue issue of the late printers’ strike in New York 
is said to have been very disastrous to those engaged 
in it. Their Union society is wholly broken up. 
Many of them are thrown out of work, and certainly 
out of excellent situations; and the employers are 
fixing prices in all cases. The leading morning pa- 
pers pay 50c. a thousand for composition; the even- 
ing and weekly papers, 45c; and wages of hands by 
the week vary from $16 to $20, according to the 
quality of work and workmen. 

THE bridge across the Hudson, at Albany, is mak- 
ing rapid progress, in spite of the persistent opposi- 
tion to it, and it is anticipated that the cars will cross 
it early in 1865. 

San FRANcrsco has a population of 120,000. Six- 
teen years ago the population was 450. 

A MOVEMENT has been started in Cuba for the grad- 
ual abolition of slavery. 

Tue oystermen of Fair Haven are turning their 
attention to the Chesapeake waters, and although 
the business here may maintain its present pro- 
portions, it will hardly be enlarged. All those who 
wish to extend goto Baltimore, and the trade there 
is passing considerably into Yankee hands. The 
Chesapeake is the center of the American oyster 
trade, and will remain so. But that trade in the 
waters of Maryland and Virginia at no distant day 
will be largely carried on by Northern capital and 
men. —Springfield Republican. 

Aw English paper says:—‘ Rust eats fast into 
wrought-iron structures. This year no less than 40 
tuns of iron-rust were taken out of the Menai tubular 
bridge at one thorough cleaning.” How long will 
the bridge last at this rate? 

THE snow is now two feet deep on the White 
Mountains. 

THE new fort for the defense of New Haven is 
pushed forward with great rapidity and will probably 
be completed next year. Itis to mount eighteen guns, 
all of large caliber. 





A’saILor once had a friend who read Shakespeare's 
plays for him. He criti¢ised them all pretty freely, 
but when he came to the passage in the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” in which the mermaid is said to ride 
upon the dolphin’s back, he pronounced it an un- 
qualified humbug; “ for,” said he, “a dolphin’s back 
is as sharp as a razor, and no mermaid could possibly 
ride the beast unless she had first saddled him.” 


The secret wouldst thou know ? 

To touch the heart or fire the blood at will ? 
Let thine own eyes o’erflow, 

Let the lips quiver with the passionate thrill, 
Seize the great thought, ere yet its power be past, 
And bind in words the fleet emotions fast. 


—Bryant. 


ERRATA. 

Page 282, 3d column, near the bottom, in the article 
on “ Wallingford Hills,” “Reed’s Gap” is mentioned 
as being at the southern termination of Mount Higby, 
which is incorrect. Reed’s Gap is at the southern 
point of Mount Beseck, and separates that moufitain 
from the Three Sisters. 

On page 283, 1st column, 15th line from the bot- 
tom, for “Baptist” meeting-house, read “Congre- 
gational” &c. One or two grammatical mistakes in 
the same article must be apologized for as having 
escaped our correction. 

On page 286, for “Sand Spring, Del. Co., Ohio,” 
read “ Sand Spring, Del. Co., Jowa.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. B. B., N. Y.—‘I like the tone of your little 
paper very much. I cannot quite understand or 
appreciate your peculiar reljgious views, but am in 
full sympathy with your social and Community life. 
I have been a student in the school of Fourier and 
have learned individualism from the lips of Andrews 
and Warren. [ have always had aspirations after a 
higher and better social life than can be obtained, or 
lived in the present state of society. Ihad “great 
expectations” once that Individualism was the system 
that would regenerate the world. My expectations, 
however, have not been realized. Iam now dispos- 
ed to look somewhat into the merits of Communism. 
Allow me to ask 1, if a person can join the Com- 
munity whois not in full sympathy with your relig- 
ious views? 2. What work fully unfolds the phi- 
losophy of Communism ? 

1. A person joining the Community without full 
sympathy with its religious views, would have but a 
superficial and unsatisfactory relation with it. Spir- 
itual union and sympathy being its vital bond, a 
mere external junction would be of little value. 
There should be a degree of sympathy in the appli- 
cant, at least so far as to make him docile and yield- 
ing to criticism. 

2. We shall issue a pamphlet soon containing an 
outline of information about Communism, a copy of 
which will be sent to you. 


J. S. F., N. Y.—“1 do not know of a weckly 
paper which contains the amount of useful, substan- 
tial matter and good common sense that Tue Crr- 
CULAR does.....I have sometimes thought that as it 
meets the eye not only of ‘strong men,’ but of 
‘babes, it might contain some ‘ milk,’ or once in a 
while a good faith article to give those who see only 
THe CrrcuLaRr, some idea of first principles.” 

We have given a good deal of this kind of “ milk” 
in our day, and we think if our correspondent ob- 
serves closely, he will generally find a cream-pitcher 
full on the table now for the use of nurslings. 


T. M.N., N. Y.—‘ Tue Crcvuxar of the present 
week was especially interesting, not only for its gen- 
eral matter, but for the insight into Community life 
afforded in the vigorous rasping of the extinguished 
——. I really hope that the Community will experi- 
ence no further trouble from this unfortunately or- 
ganized individual. It was an observation of mine 
in the North American Phalanx, that a family rarely 
presented themselves for admission, who did not 
have one or more objectionable members, either in 
character or want of sympathy with the movement. 
The safest way is to receive single ple; but they 
are rarer when desirable, than families. . 

We think the Community, by its experience in this 
and other cases, will bring out the natural history of 
human parasitism, and establish principles of self- 
protection against its incursions, in a way that will 


be useful to all similar organizations hereafter. 


W. V. S.,Md.—Thank you for your favor. Will 
you not send us news of progress occasionally from 
your new free State? 


’ 





